310 QiBBonSt 
AfcxancCria, Vft. 22314 

9/25/91 


Mr. R. Tettenhorst 
PO Box 14020 
St Louis, MO 63178 


Dear Mr. Tettenhorst: 


Bob Grellman gave me your name and address as the #1 expert on half cent die 
states in response to a question I asked him about a piece that was in the August 
McCawley-Grellman sale. I hope you can give me some insight. 

The piece was the 1828 12^ they described as an early die state with repunched 
letters and the die scratch described as a crack in Breen's book (state IV). I have a 
piece in which the reverse is in a slightly later state, showing no repunching and the 
die scratch extending only through the "I" (and with slight tr ^ces at the wreath), but 
no evidence of repunching. This should then be a relatively u erany state of the die. 
However, the obverse shows the faint crack from the star to the head (Breen state 
III), and on my piece the crack has evidence of what appears to be die rust around it. 

I had thought that my piece was a in very late sta le.(although very evenly and well-y^ 
struck) until reading the McCawley-Grellman description. I also have another piece 
with no cracks, scratches or repunchings—I understand that is the majority state. 

What are your thoughts on the state sequence? If you would like to see the coin. I'd 
be happy to send it to you. 

I have been collecting half cents for about a year and a half (EAC #3395) and 
currently have 40 varieties. My scarcest variety is the 1794 B8/C8. I'm basically trying 
to get a variety set in the nicest condition I can reasonably afford—nothing remotely 
like yours if yours is the "Missouri Cabinet" in Breen's book—with a smattering of 
interesting die states and errors. 


Thank you very much for your help. I hope we can meet at next year's EAC meeting. 
Sincerely 



, . . ? .ft X 

William R. Eckberg f f r 

Mk 2T, it 

CUy/V JUuJbLi-uj aaaP '■fVu X 




be ' ^ 




R. TETTENHORST 
P. O. Box 14020 
Saint Louis, Missouri 63178 


October 22, 1991 


Mr. William R. Eckberg 
310 Gibbons Street 
Alexandria, VA 22314 


Dear Bill: 

Thanks very much for your letter about the 1828 12 star. Bob Grellman's comment 
was very gracious. Unfortunately, the subject of die states is not one in 

which I consider myself an outstanding expert, much less the #1 expert. If 

the subject were error half cents, the 1854 pattern half cent, or the 1796 
Dr. Edwards' copy, I might be more immodest. When it comes to die states, 

however, there are others better positioned to help you. 

One comment may be enlightening. Roger Cohen's collection was extremely deep 

in die states of many varieties. When the catalogue for the sale of his 

collection comes out near the end of the year, it will contain detailed die 
state descriptions. In preparation for attending this sale, I have begun a 

detailed examination of my own half cents with respect to their precise die 
states. 

At this time I am only up to 1804, which is a year that is rich and deep in 

die states for many of its varieties. I have not reached 1828 yet. 

However, it may be useful for you to know that in the course of my examination 

I have discovered a number of varieties in which there are more die states 

than those listed in Walter Breen's superb book. The book is the most 
comprehensive and excellent listing of die states that I have seen. 
Nevertheless, it is not yet the last word in that area. Walter himself would 
agree. Therefore, you should not be surprised to have found a coin in a die 
state which differs in the way you describe from those listed in the book. 

I have also found some coins with die cracks or other features listing as 

appearing in a later state of that particular die, but lacking features described 
as appearing in earlier states. 

When I reach my 1828s, I will keep your letter with me and write you again. 

In the meantime, the person I consider to be the most knowledgeable about half 
cent die states is Frank Wilkinson, 410^ N. 24th, Lafayette, IN 47904. Frank 
is cataloguing the die states of the Roger Cohen sale for its catalogue. I 
am confident that if you wrote him about your 1828, he could give you the most 
knowledgeable, specific response available. 



Mr. William R. Eckberg 
Page 2 

October 22, 1991 


Your collection of half cents sounds like its off to a great start. The Roger 
Cohen sale will be an opportunity to acquire some of the rare varieties which 
are seldom available. The market prices for the rare varieties are high, of 
course. The sale of Roger's collection is the kind of opportunity that I went 
into debt for from time to time over the years. 

I, too, hope that you will come to St. Louis for the EAC meeting (April 2-5, 
1992) and look forward to hearing more about your collection and its progress. 
There will be some interesting displays of half cents and other early coppers. 

Thank you for writing. 


Sincerely, 


R. Tettenhorst 


mb 


310 Gibbon SI 
Alexandria, VA 22314 


November 21, 1991 


Mr. R. Tettenhorst 
PO Box 14020 
Saint Louis, MO 63178 

Dear Tett: 

Thanks for your comments on the 12-star. I will take your advice and contact Frank 
Wilkinson. Cohen's collection may, indeed, have something similar, since he 
described the crack (scratch?) of the late state. I wrote to Leonard Wingo, who bought 
the McCawley-Grellman piece, and he thinks it is a state later than any described by 
Breen, which has had most of the letters repunched to strengthen them after a 
regrinding. That seems reasonable. He went on at great length about the piece. 

Although I catalog my collection by die states (where they can be determined), I 
haven't made an effort to collect different states. I'm still nowhere near a complete 
variety set (I have 43). Even in my limited experience, I have found one thing which 
shouldn't exist according to Breen. It's a nice mint state 1826 C-l (an unusual very 
pale olive color & with a few flyspecks) which shows heavy file marks over the head 
as well as the die breaks in the stars which supposedly appear after the upper set of 
file marks disappear. 

The only other interesting die state I have is an 1804 C-6 which appears to have no 
die cracks at all on the reverse. I bought it unattributed, thinking it must be one of 
the scarcer spiked chin varieties. It's about fine (sharpness grade) and the reverse is 
strong, but it was cheap because somebody tried to drill a hole in it. It has some crud 
around the reverse letters and I'm going to give it a bath and see if it's as interesting 
as I think it may be. 

Thanks again for your comments and help. Please let me know what you find 
among your 1828 12-stars. 



Si 


William R. Eckberg 

PS: What is the 1854 pattern half cent? I've never heard of it, and neither Cohen 

nor Breen seems to mention such a thing. Or am I missing something? 


R. TETTENHORST 
P. O. Box 14020 
Saint Louis, Missouri 63178 


February 19, 1992 


Mr. William R. Eckberg 
310 Gibbon Street 
Alexandria, VA 22314 


Dear Bill: 


In your letter to me of November 21, you asked about the 1854 pattern half 
cent. I am enclosing the two relevant articles. They appeared in the March, 
1990 and May, 1990 issues of Penny-Wise . There is a description of the question 
in the Breen book, but it appeared before the solution was discovered. 


*alk about the die states of your 1828 piece at the EAC convention 

Looking forward to seeing you. 


Sincerely, 


R. Tettenhorst 


mb 


Enclosures 




310 Gibbon <3t 
Alexandria, VA 22314 

February 25,1992 


Mr. R. Tettenhorst 
PO Box 14020 
Saint Louis, MO 63178 

Dear Tett: 

Thanks for your kind letter of last week and copies of your Penny-Wise articles. I 
had not seen them, since I joined EAC in the fall of 1990. It's a lovely piece of 
research, and I say this as a scientist as well as a student of numismatics. It makes me 
wonder if there are other 1854's of similar composition, since it seems that the mint 
would not go to the trouble and expense of creating the alloy and then using it to 
mint just one coin! I am also surprised at the number of people who did not notice 
the obvious difference in strike between your 1854's and the 1856 CN patterns. 

Maybe before Breen's book was published most people had never seen a picture of 
one? 

I liked your comments about "quaint nineteenth century" ideas about avoiding 
inflation. Nicely put. Your hypothesis regarding the silver content makes sense. 

I would disagree slightly with one of your conclusions. I think there are a lot of 
people who can't do research. The first requirement is that the researcher have the 
ability to ask an interesting and/or useful question. Many people cannot do this. The 
second requirement is the committment to see the project through. Obviously you 
had both. Also, research is useful only if communicated to those who could benefit, 
and your P-W articles fill that need. 

My quest for die state information about the 1828 12-star continues. I noticed that the 
description of lot #319 in the Cohen sale perfectly describes the die state of my coin, 
except for the crack and die rust at the upper left obverse. I showed the piece to Mike 
Packard at Ed Masuoka's house a week ago, and he agreed that the coin was as 
described, but couldn't offer any further insight. 

Judging by the number of times your name appeared next to lots in Mike's Cohen 
catalog, you were a busy man at the Cohen sale. I understand prices went through 
the roof, although I picked up two nice pieces very reasonably. I had Tom Reynolds 
bid for me on lots #57 and 267 and got both. #267 was a particularly good deal at the 
hammer price of $140. It was described as a C4 1809 in dull VF25. Tom said he 
considered it a 30, and Mike had it down as a 35; none of the three of us think it's 
dull. I played half cent whist with Ed on the coin—I thought his was better, but he 
thought mine was. I guess that means we tied. 


I did pick up an interesting (and fun) piece, incompletely attributed, at a recent local 
show. It's an 1804 C8 that probably nets as a 15-20 coin, but it is the very early state 
without the reverse die break and it is clearly double-struck on the obverse. The date 
is strongly-doubled as is Ms Liberty's profile. The second strike was rotated slightly 
counter-clockwise, making Ms Liberty look as if she has a hooked nose! I call it my 
witch piece in honor of her nose. Mike and Ed both agreed that it was really 
double-striking, not just die chatter. 

I'd also like to add my amen to your request that people keep pedigrees of important 
coins. I would even go farther and suggest that people keep a note of their sources 
for all pieces, even if their history is unknown. I genuinely believe that we are only 
the custodians of these "little Rembrandts" and that eventually the history of coins 
we do not now consider important may be interesting to future generations. I may 
be sensitive on this issue, because I have an 1829 that is supposed to be from the 
Brobston collection (I got it from a Bowers and Merena auction). It does match the 
description in Stack's fixed price list, and I have just begun trying to build a chain of 
ownership back to Brobston. 

My collection now has 47 varieties. It will probably stay that way until the summer. 

Alas, it does not appear that I'll be able to make the EAC show in St. Louis. 

Competing family responsibilities and the expense of travel seem to be conspiring 
against me this year. Next year's meeting is in Philadelphia, however, and I won't 
miss it. 

Sin e er el V y. /ifl 


William R. Eckberg 


Bill, 


I have a number of specimens with some information I hope will be of interest to you. 

1) Cl AU 55 Breen state 111+ rev crack to berry moderately heavy. Your obverse crack is light but complete. S O reverse 
guidelines clear. 

2) Cl Unc 62 (ex Turkus #19) state I Guide line clear. Obv. crack entirely missing. 

3) C2 AU 50 state I No crack whatsoever at A1. Obv crack present, but feint; just before reaching bust it appears to turn to 
right at 135 degree angle, never quite touching bust. 

4) C2 Glittering red proof 65 (ex New Netherlands 51st sale 6/19/58, lot 206; ex Stack's Spence sale, lot 851) State I Obv 

crack clear. An additional crack, which might be an extension of the first one, is on top of the lower left portion of the bust. It 
starts at the edge of the bust, slightly to the right of the point where the first crack reaches the bust, and continues until it 
again reaches the lower edge of the bust, above and to the left of the 1 of the date. This coin is the illustration for the date in 
Breen's color plates, and this second crack is faintly visible in the photograph under 5X magnification. 

5) C2 VF 30 About 20% off-center toward K1 obv and K5 rev. Breen state II. Obv crack faintly visible, but not quite complete. 

6) C2 Red Unc 63 State I Obv crack clear. Second crack on bust described for 4) above is clear and complete and 
somewhat stronger than first crack. 

7) C2 FI 5 About 15% off-center toward K12 obv and K6 rev. Obv crack partially and faintly visible. 

8) C2 VF 30 State II (ex Roger Cohen sale lot 336) Obv crack clear, but does not quite reach bust. 

9) C3 AU 50 State II, substantial reverse die rust, (ex Stack's sale of Feb 1972 lot 254, as "Unc") Obv crack faintly visible 

near denticle only. 

10) C3 Unc 63 brown State II, same rust as preceding coin. Obv crack clear and nearly complete. Second crack on bust 
also clear. 

11) C3VG10 State II, some rust visible. Obv crack not visible. 

I do not have a specimen of C3 state I. 

Hope this is of interest to you. Let me know if I can answer any further questions about any of these. Good luck with your 
project, and have a good Holiday Season. 

Tett 


> Hope this is of interest to you. Let me know if I can answer any further 

> questions about any of these. Good luck with your project, and have a good 

> Holiday Season. 

> Tett 


Dear Tett- 


Indeed, your information is very much of interest. Much of what you reported 
confirms what I have already found. EDS CIs lack the crack but LDS CIs have 
it; all C2s have it; most C3s also have it. My initial conclusion was that 
the EDS CIs were struck first, followed by all of the C3s, the LDS CIs and 
finally all of the C2s. 

I shared what I had with Ron Manley, and he came up with another sequence 
that I think is unnecessarily complicated, requiring (among other things) 
that the 1831 originals were struck after some C3s. 

Your coin #9 (crack at denticle only, AU) clinches the fact that the obverse 
cracked during the striking of C3. That supports my emission sequence. 


I am very interested in your information about the second bust crack. I 
haven't had the chance to check out my coins or your lovely Breen color 
plate coin (I do remember its color!) to see if I can see that. That the 
second crack appears only on your C2s and one obviously late C3 also 
clinches the fact that Cl and C3 alternated, which both Ron and I agreed 
must hav= hannfined nc 
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Tett- 


Thanks again for your nice comments and help. I never met Roger Cohen. He 
had just passed away when I went to my first regional EAC meeting, and I 
only met Walter once, at the EAC in Boston about 10 years ago. 

I think you're right about there not having been too much interest in minor 
die states in the past, but that is what tells us what the emission 
sequences are. This tiny project of mine which does tell the emission 
sequence to be Cl then C3 and then C2 with Cl and C3 showing some anternate 
striking. What started me on this whole thing was receiving an AU/MS C2 that 
had the upper obverse crack Ron discovered. Looking at it closely, I noticed 
the one at the bust. Thinking it must be an extremely late die state, I then 
checked Breen and Manley and was surprised to see it there. Finally, I 
checked my C3 and saw it there, too. My EDS Cl has no trace of it. I wrote 
Ron and told him what I had. I had several people give me input and I 
checked several auctions with results that generally confimed what I 
thought. Ron and I disagreed slightly on the emission sequence, but your 
finding the bust extension of the crack (which is very bold on my C3, an RB 
unc) that is missing from the CIs with the obverse crack convinced him that 
my sequence was right. 

Don't feel bad about not noticing the "new" crack before; I hadn't noticed 
the bust crack on my C3 until you told me about it, even though I was 
specifically looking in that area! 

I'll email you a copy of my report when it is done. 

Happy Holidays!! 


Bill 


rrpptinns I hooe vou are well. Did you get anything from the Weber sale? I picked up the EF 1804 
Cl and one of theEF 1804 Clls. Both significant upgrades for me. Some of the prices were scary. 

J i hnilf ion pic with 4-star break in hiqh grade? I understand the finest known 

is ar^ Au/but there doesn't^em to be^ny^nforn^atiion onU ,t goes fro m there. Do you have ah 
idea how many there are in EF or VF? 

Cheers, 


Bill 


Bill, The information that I have is second-hand, old, and incomplete. But I'll gladly share it with you. 

1) The first one I obtained was in 1972, from Roger Cohen's fixed price list of his duolicates. Hard to believe that 
was a full thirty years ago ! He called it EF-AU, and I also graded it a 35 coin by the standards of that time. 
Probably a 30 or so today. Roger later told me he thought it was #4 in the CC. I no longer have it, so I can give 
yiy a fresh current grade. 

2) When I bought the Showers collection in 1976, it contained a better example, graded 45 by Jon Hanson, 
whom Joe Flynn had employed to catalogue the collection. Jon described it as "on of the two best with the 
break." It is the Gilbert plate coin, so you can probably grade it pretty well from that picture. Probably a 40 coin 
by today's EAC standards. 

3) Breen (with Hanson ?), in 1983, says 'There are at least four recorded at the Extremely Fine grade with the 
break" He doesn' comment as to whether there are any above that level. The illustration of State V was Jim 
McGuigan's coin. 

4) I have written in my copy of Breen, "There are now about eight at EF with the break, including my Showers 
specimen." Unfortunately, this comment is neither dated aor attributed. It was probably about 1985, and from 
either Bill Weber or Frank Wilkinson. All of these might not make EF by current EAC standards. 

5) When Roger's collection was sold by Superior in 1992, it contained the better specimen he had obtained, 
which had enabled him to put the 30 or 35 coin on his fixed price list. I took the Showers coin to compare. 

Roger's was clearly better by 5 points or so. I didn't buy it, since I had pretty well shot my budget by buying the 
94 5b and 6b. But his was definitely better. Undergraded as a 35, like a number of coins in the sale, it would 
certainly be a 45 if compared with my 40 Showers specimen. I believe Frank Wilkinson, who had been employed 
originally by Superior to catalogue the collection, graded it as a 45. Can it be ten years since Roger's sale ??? 

6) CQR lists this die state separately - one of the few so listed there. There isn't a CC listed, but there are prices 
for every grade from AU55 on down. Jack might share his recirds with you. 

7) Based on all the above, with the caveats about second-hand, old, and incomplete, I would guess at the CC as 
follows: AU 2 or 3; EF 6 to 8; VF quite a few - say 10 or more. 

Well, it seems I knew a little more than I thought I did on this subject. That is quite unusual. These days I often 
find that I know a little less on a subject than I thought I did ! 

If you want to get additional input, I would suggest that you contact Bill Weber, Frank Wilkinson, or Jim McGuigan. 
Incidentally, I have several other die states. These include: a) a line crack, b) a beginning one-star cud, and c) 
the two-star cud. All are very much rarer than the four-star cud, of course. 


R. TETTENHORST 


220 NORTH FOURTH STREET 


SUITE A 


ST. LOUIS, MO 63102 


August 25, 2003 


Mr. Bill Eckberg 
P.0. Box 19079 
Alexandria, VA 22320 


Dear Bills 

Here is the first batch of errors, through 1810. I thought perhaps 
giving you a head start might help in your research project. 
It may be some time before I am able to continue with the others. 
However, this batch lists 300 plus half cents. 

I have omitted the kinds of things you indicated you did not want 
such as edge letters, missing or misaligned large cent undertypes, 
significant weight variations from standards, etc. I have included 
a few miscellaneous anomalies so that you can determine if you 
are interested in including them or not. 

If you have any further questions on this list, please let me 
know. 


Sincerely, 



R. Tettenhorst 


mb 
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R. TETTENHORST 


220 NORTH FOURTH STREET 
SUITE A 

ST. LOUIS, MO 63102 


September 2, 2003 


Mr. Bill Eckberg 
P.O. Box 19079 
Alexandria, VA 22320 


Dear Bill: 

Here is the remaining portion of the error list. I included the 
blank planchets since, according to you criteria, they certainly 
should not have been released into circulation. As you anticipated, 
there are fewer errors in the later years. 

Yes, I am interested in the copper half dollar trial planchet. 
Also, it is interesting that there are currently two Mickley 
restrikes in auctions. One is at Stack's and the other in the 
September 13 sale by American Numismatic Rarities. 

Your 1795 C6a with partial edge letters from the TAL planchet 
is indeed interesting. I did not include mine on your list because 
it didn't seem, really, to meet your criteria. However, if you 
would like the details of these, let me know and I will send them 
to you. 


Sincerely, 



R. Tettenhorst 


mb 


Enclosure 


M)'iCCiam R. <Eck6erg 
<PO<Bo^l9079 
Alexandria, VA 22320 


January 26, 2004 
Dear Tett: 


Your off-cent 1825 is enclosed. Today is a good day to send it, since my office is 
closed due to the snow. I photographed it, and a copy of the photo is also 
enclosed, so I guess I am telling the truth about the photos! If you ever decide to 
part with any of your errors, I would love a chance at a coin like this one and a 
full brockage. 


I also attached a preliminary copy of the article. There was more to say, but I 
wanted to keep it to 4 pages, since I think that is probably the attention span of 
most readers, including me. I hope you like it. A more statistical one will appear 
in this January’s issue. If you don’t have that by now (and I haven’t gotten mine 
yet), you should get it soon. 


Chuck Heck asked me to speak at EAC on this and my rarity/emission sequence 
project. At the risk of reopening old controversies, I agreed. Should be interesting 
at the least. I’ll wear my bulletproof vest. It’s interesting that everyone seems to 
have agreed on my rarities, but some refuse to believe you can tease anything 
more out of the numbers than that. 

Thanks again for your help on this project. Obviously, it couldn’t have been done 
in any meaningful way without your input. 

I hope the New Year finds you in continued excellent health! 



Error Half Cents -When and What Kinds? 

Bill Eckber g 

It is my purpose in this article to summarize which kinds of half cent errors are the most 
common (perhaps I should say “least rare”, since all errors combined are mid R3) and whether 
different kinds of errors are found at different times in the 1793-1857 era. My recent statistical 
analysis of half cent errors [1] revealed several general findings. 1) Error coins are quite rare 
throughout the series. 2) The varieties struck between 1796-1798 exhibit by far the highest error 
frequency. 3) The overall fraction of known errors for the earliest varieties is only about twice 
that of the last varieties, so quality control improved, but not by as much as expected. 

Errors can occur in planchet production/preparation, die production/deterioration or striking. 
For this study, I did not count die errors. Of the other two, striking errors were far more common 
than planchet errors, accounting for about 80% of those reported. Both planchet and striking 
errors were found throughout the series. For some reason, striking errors usually seem to add to 
the value of a coin, whereas planchet errors detract. A multi-struck coin or an overstrike in which 
the undertype has not been obliterated generally sells for more than it would without the error. A 
coin with a lamination or a cracked or fissured planchet sells for less. Why? This seems 
counterintuitive, since striking errors are far more common than planchet errors. It can’t be 
merely aesthetics, since multi-strikes, broadstrikes and brockages often make a coin look even 
more abnormal than one struck on an abnormal planchet. We’ll let the market figure this out. 

By far, the most common type of error half cent is the multi- (including double-) strike. This 
kind of error is R3+. These accounted for over half of the coins in the database. However, not all 
types were equally common multi-struck. Lettered edge coins are extremely rare with multi¬ 
strikes. Only two were reported to me. By contrast, about 50 were reported in the plain edge 
Liberty Cap series, or about 20% of all multi-strikes. Thereafter, the proportion decreased 
sharply. I have suggested [1] that the most likely reason for this is that the Mint could ill-afford 
to waste half cent planchets during the period when these were produced. Multi-strikes were 
found throughout the later series, but are extremely rare for most varieties. The only varieties 
with 10 or more multi-strikes reported were the 1804 C9, Cl 1 and C13, 1805 Cl, 1807 Cl, 1808 
C3 and 1809 C6. As might be expected, the C13 had the most such errors - it is no more rare 
than R5+ as a multi-strike. It is also by far the most common half cent variety. Curiously, among 
the 1804s the C9 and Cl 1, the other two varieties with 10 or more of these errors, are both R2. 
Each is considerably more common multi-struck than the otherwise more common C8, C10 or 
C12. No obvious explanation presents itself for this. The C9s were almost certainly struck within 
a few days of the C8s, and the Cl Is were probably delivered with the first of the C13s (also 
somewhat disproportionately common multi-struck) [2], Can there be a connection between the 
use of an obviously poorly-made reverse die and the release of an excessive number of error 
coins? It is possible that both of these Findings indicate that there was some kind of emergency at 
the Mint. The 1805 Cl presents an interesting case. A low R2 coin, it was represented by over a 
dozen multi-strikes. This variety was most likely delivered in December 1805. It was the only 
variety delivered in the second half of that year, and no half cents were delivered in the first half 
of 1806. Thus its production was quite isolated from that of other varieties. Perhaps there was 
some kind of emergency situation at that time. That could explain the reuse of the imperfect 


stemless reverse. Similarly, the first 1806 Cls were delivered with the small 6/stems varieties, so 
it is likely that this variety was rushed into production as well. 

The next three most common errors were all R5. Brockages are the most common of these by 
a very small margin, but they are very non-random in their distribution. Only a single example 
was reported for the entire Liberty Cap series. Likewise, there was only one among the Coronet 
series. A single variety was R7 as a brockage: the 1808 C3, but the most common brockage, 
1804 C13, is no more rare than R6 (an example of a reverse brockage is shown in Figure la). 
These two varieties accounted for well over a third of the brockages. The mintage of 1800-1811 
accounted for over 80% of them. A brockage is a spectacular-looking error, but unfortunately 
about 80% of them were subsequently struck again, obliterating most of the evidence of the 
brockage. Breen [3] illustrates one reverse and two different obverse full brockages; this is about 
one-quarter of the total reported. If you have a brockage half cent in your collection that was not 
overstruck, you have a very rare coin. The author owns a mated pair partial brockage 1796 with- 
pole. Unfortunately, it is a product of the Gallery Mint Museum, not the United States Mint. 



Figure 1. Examples of striking errors, a. 1804 C13 double-struck over a brockage (Ed Fuhrman 
collection), b. 1825 C2 approximately 50% off-center (Davy collection). 

The off-center strike is also R5. The 1795 C6 was represented by the most of these. This is 
not surprising given the emergency nature of the issue, but it was still mid R7. It was followed 
closely by the 1809 C3 and C5. Figure lb shows an 1825 C2 that is about 50% off-center. Only a 
single off-center strike was reported for the lettered edge varieties, which suggests that the 
coiners were careful in hand-feeding the press. None were reported after 1832. The introduction 
of the close collar seems to have solved that problem. 

The R5 errors also included a single planchet error, the clipped planchet. As I noted in the 
previous article, I restricted my analysis to significant clips (affecting more than just the dentils) 
and curved clips that leave the coin out of round. While I have not kept careful records, it is my 
impression that there are MANY minor planchet clips. As we often read of the problems the 
Mint had making its own planchets in the early days, I had expected that there would be more 
such errors in the earliest times. Surprisingly, this was not the case. Only two were reported for 
the lettered edge Liberty Cap series. There was no obvious time for which clipped planchets 


appeared more common than others with the exception of the plain edge Liberty Caps. Seven 
examples were reported in this series (~12.5% of the clipped planchets), whereas the surviving 
coins of this type represent ~2% of the total. This is a very interesting finding, since the half 
cents of this type were almost all struck on cut-down tokens and large cents. Each of these 
planchets was cut from a single coin. The author has an example of a 1795 C6 with a curved clip 
showing partial edge lettering (“STORE O”) from the host Talbot, Allum and Lee token but no 
obverse or reverse undertype (Figure 2a). Evidently, the Mint personnel had inordinate trouble 
centering these discs in the planchet cutter. 



Figure 2. Examples of planchet error half cents from the plain edge Liberty Cap series, a. 1795 C6 
with a curved clip K10-K1 and a planchet crack K6. The curved clip has edge lettering that reads 
“STORE O”. b. 1795 C5 with a planchet flaw that resulted in a chip falling out K10. The C6 was 
obviously and the C5 presumably struck on token stock (collection of the author). 

The other two types of errors related to planchet production, laminations/fissures and 
cracked/split planchets, were each R7-. A third of the former were present among the lettered 
edge varieties that make up about 2.5% of the surviving half cent population. Fully half of the 
latter were found in the plain edge Liberty Caps (~2% of the survivors). It seems obvious that 
most of the planchet fissures and laminations must have been the result of the quality put out by 
the Mint’s rolling mills, and most of the cracks and splits must have resulted from damage to the 
host coins on which the plain edge Liberty Caps were struck. The author owns a 1795 C5 from 
which a fragment of the planchet has dropped out (Figure 2b) and a 1793 C4 with an obverse 
dropped lamination that must have fallen out before the coin was struck, as the reverse letters 
opposite it are not struck up. His clipped, edge-lettered 1795 C6 also exhibits a planchet crack. 
This, like the multi-strikes over most brockages, shows that coins may have more than one error. 

Two types of striking error are R7+: broadstrikes and misaligned dies. All of the former were 
dated between 1804-1809; the latter were scattered throughout the series. Whether anything can 
be made of this is unclear, as the numbers are very small. The author once owned a broadstruck 
1809 C2. He sold it several years ago and now regrets having done so. 

Lastly, we have the errors that are unique or nearly so. These included coins with railroad 
rims, coins struck with a second planchet (uniface), die caps, etc. These errors, like brockages. 


are spectacular. They are also exceedingly rare in the half cent series. Because of their scarcity, 
little can be concluded about the processes by which or the times in which they were produced. 

Breen [31 has discussed the production of many types of error half cents in detail. Some 
general conclusions can be drawn from this exercise that confirm or refute a few of Breen’s 
assertions. First, it is obvious that characteristic errors can be produced that result from 
manufacturing flaws at each part of the minting process - planchet production, die production 
and striking. However, there are two periods that Breen specifically mentions as rife with errors: 
1802-1803 because of the use of spoiled cent planchets, and 1804-1808 because Congress was 
loath to purchase more planchets than the Mint actually turned into coins. My findings refute the 
former; they provide support for the latter only insofar as it applies to the 1804 C9, Cl 1, C13 and 
1805 Cl varieties. No other varieties of the period seem to be rich in errors relative to other eras. 
They also demonstrate that both planchet- and striking-related errors are far more common in the 
plain edge Liberty Cap series than in any other. This is apparently the result of the Mint’s need to 
produce the maximum number of half cents from a minimal number of relatively poor planchets. 

These observations show that rather than treating “the Little Half-Sisters” with distain, the 
Mint did the best job that it could with even its lowest-denomination coins. 
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Figure 3. Brockage and brockage-maker mated pair. Note that the original strike has a small planchet 
clip (K6) that impressed the brockage. The brockage strike has only minimally distorted the original coin, 
but its relief has been noticeably flattened. (Gallery Mint Museum products; collection of the author) 



Tett- 


Thanks again for your comments on the dentils. Of the three that were in last night’s Region 8, yours was the only 
one that makes sense to me, and you were the only one who sent the explanation directly to me. 

I wanted to let you know, as I plan to respond graciously to all three of you on Region 8. Don’t think for a moment 
that your response was not substantially better than either of the others. 

Thanks again. 

Cheers, 


Bill 


Tett- 


I got your list this afternoon. All I can say is WOW! This is exactly the kind of information I am looking for. I 
would sure love to see a couple of those at EAC next year if you wouldn't mind. 

You have two on planchets cut from copper half dollar trials. I suppose you will be going after the new 
discovery that was reported in today's Numismatic News? 

One thing that jumped out at me is that you have over 30 error 1795 C6a. I have an interesting one of those, 
myself. It is the one mentioned in Breen's book that has "STORE O" on the edge and a cracked planchet. 
There was obviously no quality control at all in the mintage of that variety! 

I noticed you have obverse and reverse brockages of presumably the same variety. Absolutely amazing. 

As you indicated, I will pore over this and see what I can make of it. This is going to be fun. 

Do you have a sense of whether the number of errors drops a lot after 1825? I would guess that it probably 
does. 

MANY thanks again. 

Cheers, 


Bill 


Net Grading of Half Cents 


Net grading is an activity peculiar to EAC in which the collector or dealer establishes two 
separate grades for a coin: one for sharpness, and the other with grade points subtracted for 
impairments. EACers do this because early coppers are frequently more subject to circulation 
damage and corrosion than silver or gold coins. Copper is more reactive than silver or gold, so 
early copper coins are commonly subject to corrosion. 

There are no “rules” for what to deduct for a particular defect. All are context-dependent, 
which means that the same defect brings different deductions in different coins. For example, a 
Mint State coin should be essentially as made, whereas a Good coin can have substantial 
evidence of circulation beyond wear alone. A mark on Ms. Liberty’s cheek has a much greater 
effect on the net grade than a mark of the same size and depth in the leaves of the wreath. 

Additionally, it is counterproductive to consider calling a particular defect a “1 -point 
deduction” or a “10-point deduction,” because the grading scale is not linear. At the risk of 
stating the obvious, an AU50 coin with al0-point deduction is net graded as EF40 and is still a 
very nice coin. A F12 coin with a 10-point deduction becomes Fair2 and must be so damaged 
that it is about as ugly as a coin can be. A VG10 or lower sharpness coin cannot possibly have a 
10-point deduction no matter what is wrong with it. Conversely, a G4 coin with a 1-point 
deduction is an AG3, but a VG10 to AU58 coin cannot have a 1-point deduction as there are no 
identified grades separated by 1 point in that range. 

Half cents are smaller and much lighter than large cents, so they are apt to be less dinged up 
from circulation. What follows shows sharpness and net grades of coins that have appeared on 
the Ira and Larry Goldberg website and have been graded by Bob Grellman. However, different 
collectors have different tastes, so they will have different tolerances for different kinds of 
defects. Beauty and ugliness are both in the eye and mind of the beholder. As a result, your own 
net grades may differ from those assigned here. Nevertheless, the net grades assigned for these 
coins should be considered mainstream, so study them until your net grades are reasonably close 
to these or you understand clearly why they differ. The approach will be to show coins of 
decreasing sharpness and the effects of various impairments on their net grade. 

Net grading of Mint State sharpness coins 


Few defects are tolerated in 
Mint State coins. Some 
discoloration is acceptable, but 
hairlines, significant corrosion, 
dings including rim dings or 
carbon spots are not. The images 
that follow show examples of MS 
sharpness coins most of which 
have been net graded to AU; it is 
unusual for a MS sharpness coin 
to be net graded lower than that, 
but the recolored coin shown 
below was net graded 15 points. 



MS-60 net AU-58+ MS-60 net AU-58 oxidation 

a spot at star 11 a nd a hairline scratch 


MS-60 net AU-58 
minor nicks 



MS-60 net AU-58 
pinpricks 


Net Grading of AU sharpness coins 


MS-60 net EF-45 
recolored 




Expectations for surface 
quality of AU coins is very 
similar to that for MS coins. A 
minor hairline in a high-end AU 
coin may still net AU, but co ins 
with marks or recoloring net 
grade to the EF range, as long as 
the defects are relatively minor. 
Cleaned coins that have not been 
recolored generally net grade to 
the VF range. 



AU-55 net AU-50 AU _ 55 net EF _ 45 

a couple of hairlines recolored 



AU-50 net EF-40 
pin marks 



cleaned 


Net grading of EF sharpness coins 

EF coins are lightly circulated, but still show nearly all of the detail they had when struck. By 
the time coins have circulated enough that they have lost their Mint luster and have light wear, it 
is more likely that they have suffered damage or other impairments. The amount of deduction for 




a particular defect is proportional to its effect on the eye appeal of the coin; impairments that 
minimally affect eye appeal also minimally reduce the net grade; such coins may still net grade 
VF30 or VF35. More substantial impairments may reduce the net grade to the lower reaches of 
VF, Fine and even VG. 



EF-40 net VF-35 
light rim bruise 




EF-40 net VF-30 
light porosity 


EF-40 net VF-25 
burnished 



EF-45 net VF-35 
microgranular 


EF-45 net VF-30 
moderate scratches 






EF-40 net VF-30 
too many circulation marks 


EF-40 net F-15 
many surface marks 


EF-40 net VF-30 
raised corrosion 



EF-40 net VF-20 
overall porosity 


The three examples just above illustrate the importance of 
personal taste in net grading. The one net graded to VF25 has 
been smoothed; that net graded to VF20 has a completely but 
lightly rough surface, and that net graded to FI5 has many 
pinpricks. Which of the three looks best to you? 

Finally, we come to a coin net graded from EF40 to FI5 for 
a rough surface. This coin is one of the sharpest known of the 
Low Heads and is quite collectible even with the corrosion. 

Net grading of Very Fine sharpness coins with mild defects 

We find far more problems in coins of sharpness grades in 
the VF and lower ranges. These coins circulated much longer 
than higher-grade pieces and so were subjected to more 
damage; because of this, we do not expect them to be as close to perfect as higher-grade coins. 
Nevertheless, VF coins are still generally sharp, so we expect them to be reasonably attractive. 
As there is a broad range of overall quality in VF, we also find a broad range of levels of defects, 
with some coins having limited defects as illustrated here. These coins have net grades still in the 
VF range. 




VF-35 net VF-25 
recolored 



VF-30 net VF-20 
rim scrape 




VF-35 net VF-25 
hairlines 


VF-30 net VF-20 
raised corrosion and pitting 



VF-35 net VF-25 
too many circulation marks 



VF-30 net VF-20 
too many contact marks 


Net grading of Very Fine coins with moderate defects 


Very fme coins with moderate defects net grade in the Fine range. Such coins are generally 
attractive and very collectible. Several examples are shown below. 



VF-25 net F-15 VF-25netF-15 VF-30netF-12 

scratches microporous rough 


Net grading of Very Fine coins with serious defects 


Now, we will see some definite problem coins. VF sharpness 
substantial marks, corrosion or other damage. 



VF-30 net VG-10 
porosity and verdigris 



VF-25 net VG-10 
corroded and burnished 


coins that net VG or less have 



VF-25 net VG-8 
deep corrosion, scratches 


Net grading of Fine coins with minor to moderate defects 

Coins in Fine condition circulated for many years and should show minor evidence of contact. 
Perfection is not required. Nevertheless, minor to moderate defects will reduce the net grade to 
the VG range. 



F-12 net VG-10 
light rim bruise 



F-15 net VG-10 
light porosity 




F-12 net VG-8 
corrosion 


F-15 net VG-10 
light raised corrosion 



F-12 net VG-8 
burnished 



F-12 net VG-8 
microporous 


Net grading Fine coins with significant defects 


Defects more significant than those shown above reduce the net grade of Fine coins to Good 
and below. Those shown net grade to Good. Use your imagination to figure out what a Fine coin 
net graded to AG or worse looks like. 





Net grading coins in Very Good condition 


By the time a coin has worn to VG, it has been around for a long time. We expect minor 
circulation marks, and we even tolerate some hairlines and odd color at this range. 




VG-7 

no deductions 






VG-10 net VG-8 
hairlines 


VG-7 net G-5 
corroded 




VG-7 net G-4 
corroded and scratched 


VG-7 net AG-3 VG-10 net AG-3 

heavy corrosion corroded, scraped, burnished 


Net grading of coins of Good sharpness 


Next, we come to heavily 
circulated coins. We show a 
typical example of a Good coin 
that is by no means perfect but 
still does not have to be net 
graded and one that is net 
graded to AG. Coins at this 
level that have severe defects 
are not collectible unless they 
are very rare or special in some 
other way. 




G-6 recolored 
and minor scratches 


G-5 net AG-3 
scratches and porosity 




Defects for which we do not give net grades 

It is important to keep in mind that sharpness and post-striking impairments that result in a 
net grade are not the only factors in the pricing of copper coins. Mint errors, such as laminations, 
planchet cracks, strike-throughs, etc., do not affect the grade, because they do not result from 
post-striking damage. However, because they affect eye appeal, they often affect the price of the 
coin - in many cases substantially. The AU-50 coin shown recently sold at auction for a price 
appropriate for a VF-25 coin. In general, the more severe the effect on eye appeal, the lower the 
value of the coin. However, some types of errors have their own dedicated collectors. This 
market is very small, so pricing for such coins is highly subjective. 


AU 50 

planchet crack 


F-15 

struck-through 


EF 45 

laminated planchet 



VF 25 

dropped lamination 



F 15 

large struck-through 


Whizzed coins 

Whizzing is the activity of using a rapidly rotating wire brush on the surface of a circulated 
coin in an attempt to simulate original Mint luster. The sound of the wire brush gives the process 
its name. Whizzing always damages coins, as metal is moved in the process. It cannot be 
repaired. Most whizzed coins have sharpness of VF35 or better, so MS detail can be approached. 
The key characteristic of a whizzed coin is an unnaturally brilliant luster that glows from many 




directions at once. A real uncirculated coin has luster that glows 
in a “cartwheel” around the coin’s surface as you rotate it 
through the light; this results from the flow lines imparted to the 
metal during striking that radiate out from the center of the coin. 

Whizzed coins do not show cartwheel luster, but glow from 
many directions at once, because the rotary wheel raises circular 
lines of “luster” everywhere as it spins. Unfortunately, this is 
difficult to show in photographs but is obvious once it has been 
pointed out to you on an actual coin. The other dead giveaway 
characteristic of a whizzed coin is that metal is raised at the 
edges of design features. These are most obvious at the edges of 
letters and numerals. If you have a coin that exhibits such raised 
edges as here illustrated, you certainly have a whizzed coin, 
even if it has been artificially circulated to reduce the unnatural 

luster. To the best of my knowledge, once a coin has been whizzed, the only way to “repair” it is 
to circulate it until all evidence is gone, by which time the coin 
will be in a lower grade of sharpness than its net grade due to 
the whizzing, so there is no point in trying. Though whizzing is 
not the epidemic that it once was, ALWAYS look carefully at 
arrows denote raised edges the letters of an X Purported high grade coin with a strong glass 
of letters t0 avoid bein g duped by a whizzed coin. 


EF-40 net VF-25 
whizzed 


I was asked b/a couple of people to add a section on net grading. That was to be the next job anyway, so here is 
the first draft. My purpose was to show examples of the kinds of coins we really see unless we are dealing with 
super-rarities (R6 and higher; now that Mike S. has shown that there are no obverse/reverse combinations that 
are R7 or higher, we have to redefine the super-rarities.) where standards have to fall because a collectible 
example is a major challenge. So, there aren't many truly ugly coins in here. Your comments would be 
appreciated. 

Please note that these are Bob Grellman's net grades. I don’t think I would have dared to do this without his 
grades. He asked me to change the net grade of one coin, and I did. Since net grading is entirely subjective, your 
opinions may vary, and that's fine. There are some in the list that I would have net graded differently, but Bob's 
grading is nothing if not trusted and mainstream, so if your opinions differ by a lot on many of the coins, you 
should think about what that means. 

Bob specifically suggested that I add a section on whizzing, as he said he gets more questions about that than 
any other topic in net grading. It was easy to add at the end, because whizzing is a special category, anyway. It 
wouldn't have worked to just include a whizzed coin among the net graded examples without further explanation 
of how to detect it. 

Though the images came from several collections, it should go without saying that this would have been 
impossible (at least vastly more difficult) without the Davy sales. So, many thanks are due to Tett as well for 
making these parts of his collection available to all of us - not just to collect, but also as a resource forever. 

So, enjoy and please send suggestions for improvement. 

On another note, for those of you who have been following the saga, it is all but certain that Susan and I will 
cease to be homeless next week! 


Cheers, 


Bill: I'm getting better each day. Thank goodness for pain pills. My balance is lagging, and I have found out 
why people use canes. 

Your Grading Guide project sounds like a very useful one, not only for inexperienced collectors but for 
veterans as well. I have never felt particularly secure in my grading skills. Dealers and others who see a large 
number of coins would be a key group to consult. A few comments: 

1) How will your approach differ from Photograde ? 

2) Net grades are the basis for pricing, condition census, whist matches, etc. How much to take off for a 
particular defect is often a difficult question. A slight scratch would subtract more from a mint state coin than 
from a VG one. How does the net grade suffer from "as struck" defects such as weak strike, planchet flake, 
etc. Will your Guide at least discuss these questions, even if you don't attempt to quantify them. An 
inexperienced collector could often overpay if he went by sharpness grade alone. CQR at least alerts the buyer 
to this issue. 

I am not planning an imminent sale of the A list coins, but it is unlikely to fly the Davy III flag when it 
happens. I asked Walter to refer to it as "The Missouri Cabinet," which he did in the main. So that might be a 
useful name for those trying to identify the pedigrees. And don't worry, there will be plenty of coins at medium 
prices for you, particularly if you are not too profligate in the matter of building a house and other ephemeral 
pleasures. 


Hi, Tett- 


My understanding, and you probably know better, is that what they called "fair" is probably what we would call 
VG and what they call Very Good would be what we would call VF-AU. Is that about right? 

I'm sure you paid more than $4 for your 1856 nickel half cent. My UNC 1804s each cost me considerably more 
than $1! Too bad my great grandfather didn't collect half cents and leave them stashed away somewhere for me 
to find. 

the 1804 Good cracked die is interesting to speculate about. I suppose it would probably be a C6, 8 or 9, but 
there are others it could be. 

It's interesting that an UNC 1825 (probably red at the time) was worth 500, or about twice an average circ, but an 
1826 was worth $1 or about 4 times an average circ. 

Great fun. Thanks. 


Bill 


Some thoughts on these two old FPL's from John Curtis, 

1) Addenda: Elsewhere in the 1859 list, under "Various Rare Coins" are 1855 Proof Half Cent 1.50 and 1833 
Proof Half Cent 2.00 

2) The prices seem amusingly low, but if an uncirculated half cent sold for $1 in 1962 and would be worth 
$4,000 today, that is an annual appreciation, using the Rule of 72, of approximately 6% in nominal terms. 
Perhaps very little or none in inflation adjusted purchasing power. The annual price appreciation of the 
circulated and proof coins is clearly less. 

3) The selection seems pretty comprehensive for a dealer who was by no means a copper specialist. The 
subtitle of his catalogues describes the contents as, "Ancient and Modem Gold, Silver, and Copper Coins & 
Medals of All Nations; Which Are Now Offered At The Prices Attached To Each By John K. Curtis, 

Watchmaker, Jeweler, And Numismatist,...Also A List Of Very Rare Books On Numismatics In The English, 
French, German and Latin Languages, Also Autographs, Continental Paper Money, Rare Old American 
Newspapers, &c. 

4) The same seems true for his knowledge half cent varieties, grading, rarity, and pricing for a dealer with such 
broad categories of material. 

5) The price differentials between circulated and uncirculated coins are relatively small by today’ standards. 

6) I notice grades of fair, good, very good, fine, almost uncirculated, and uncirculated. I have no idea how to 
compare those grades with today's grading, either commercial or EAC. 

7) Dates entirely missing are only 1796, 1831, and most of the 1840's. 

8) The presence of an 1852 proof, almost certainly a restrike, in the 1862 catalogue is confirmation of the early 
practice of making restrikes. 

Differences of opinion and other observations are invited 
Tett 


Some thoughts on these two old FPL's from John Curtis, 

1) Addenda: Elsewhere in the 1859 list, under "Various Rare Coins" are 1855 Proof Half Cent 1.50 and 1833 
Proof Half Cent 2.00 

2) The prices seem amusingly low, but if an uncirculated half cent sold for $1 in 1862 and would be worth 
$4,000 today, that is an annual appreciation, using the Rule of 72, of approximately 6% in nominal terms. 
Perhaps very little or none in inflation adjusted purchasing power. The annual price appreciation of the 
circulated and proof coins is clearly less. 

3) The selection seems pretty comprehensive for a dealer who was by no means a copper specialist. The 
subtitle of his catalogues describes the contents as, "Ancient and Modern Gold, Silver, and Copper Coins & 
Medals of All Nations; Which Are Now Offered At The Prices Attached To Each By John K. Curtis, 

Watchmaker, Jeweler, And Numismatist,...AIso A List Of Very Rare Books On Numismatics In The English, 
French, German and Latin Languages, Also Autographs, Continental Paper Money, Rare Old American 
Newspapers, &c. 

4) The same seems true for his knowledge half cent varieties, grading, rarity, and pricing for a dealer with such 
broad categories of material. 

5) The price differentials between circulated and uncirculated coins are relatively small by today' standards. 

6) I notice grades of fair, good, very good, fine, almost uncirculated, and uncirculated. I have no idea how to 
compare those grades with today's grading, either commercial or EAC. 

7) Dates entirely missing are only 1796,1831, and most of the 1840's. 

8) The presence of an 1852 proof, almost certainly a restrike, in the 1862 catalogue is confirmation of the early 
practice of making restrikes. 

Differences of opinion and other observations are invited 
Tett 


I have no real difference of opinion from you on any of this, though it was my understanding (I was not a 
business or econ major) that inflation was generally pretty low while we were on the gold standard (until 
1933), and the price of a dollar reckoned in gold wasn't all that much higher in 1960 than it was in 1933. I 
recall buying a $10 Eagle in 1964 for $25 at Stacks in NYC. Those $4K UNCs have quadrupled in price just 
since I've been collecting, which is a little less than 20 years. YIKES! That means I sold my first collection 
nearly 13 years ago. It sure doesn't seem that long. 

You made me remember that when I did that recent study of price structures, I didn't relate it to inflation. 
Mike Packard is supposed to do that, but he hasn't done it yet. I'll bug him about it while we're in Jamaica 
with our lovely spouses next week. 

Despite the "gee whiz" graphs that David Ganz is always using to prove the investment value of coins, I don't 
think coins in general have generally been a very good investment. Prices for UNC Standing Liberty quarters 
(of which I have a small collection) are somewhat lower than they were when I got them about 20 years ago. 
No investment potential there! Though Peace dollars are higher. 

Half cents have been quite different. Maybe there IS value in real rarity? 

Cheers, 


Bill 


May 23, 2005 


Dear Tett- 

I’m sorry to be taking so long in getting these brochures to you. If it is any consolation, I 
have some material I was supposed to send back to Harry Salyards in March but is going 
out at the same time this is! Between EAC and the end of the academic year, I have 
gotten behind on everything. 

I am sending you two copies of the brochure, because it is all I have other than one that I 
want to keep for myself. If you need more, I know you have AOL, so it is difficult for me 
to send it to you electronically, but if you ask your assistant, Marsha (Marcia?) to email 
me, I can send it to her electronically. Presuming of course, that she doesn’t use AOL. 

Don’t forget that if you would like me to, I will be more than happy to put the brochure 
together for EAC 2007 for you. Just give me an idea of what you want, enough time and 
a little artistic license, and I’ll be ready to go. 

I ended up having a great time at EAC, once all the work was done. I’m sorry you missed 
the restaurant trip, but we had so many that conversation could only take place within 
small groups, and I’m sure everyone there would have wanted to hear what you had to 
say. 

I picked up two coins at the show - the EF 1793 C3 that I showed you and the AU 1826 
C2 from the Sale. I now have two of those in AU, and I can’t decide which one I like 
better. Mike Packard thought the one I had before was marginally nicer overall, but the 
new one has great color. Plus, I finally have a significant 1793.1 don’t think you can have 
a great collection of early coppers without one of those. 

So, my collection is nearly complete, as I want it to be - only one “hole” that I intend to 
fill - a nice XF 1795 Cl. I am hoping to get the 1825 C2 from the Reiver collection this 
fall so I will have one of his that is also ex. Bareford. I have three of Bill Weber’s, two of 
Cohen’s, one of Brobston’s (and I used to own another) and two of Norweb’s. So, I need 
to dig up one that is ex-Eliasberg (I have no idea why I didn’t bid in that sale; I must have 
been broke at the time) and one of yours. If you have something you wouldn’t mind 
parting with, I would love to have one of yours - almost anything. So if you’d be willing 
to sell me one, let me know. It doesn’t have to be a super coin or an error, just something 
you found interesting for some reason. 



R. TETTENHORST 


220 NORTH FOURTH STREET 


SUITE A 


ST. LOUIS, MO 63102 


June 1, 2005 


Mr. Bill Eckberg 
P.O. Box 19079 
Alexandria, VA 22320 


Dear Bill: 

Thanks very much for the brochures. I think two will be enough 
for our purposes. If we need additional copies, I think 
photocopies will be satisfactory for any other uses. 

I am notifying the two co-chairmen, Jon Lusk and Don Valenziano, 
of your offer to produce the 2007 brochure. I would imagine 
that they will be delighted to accept. 

It is an honor to be included on the list of pedigrees for your 
collection. My proposal is to sell you a double-struck specimen 
of 1804 C-13. This variety has always interested me because 
there were far more double-struck specimens than any other variety, 
perhaps more than all other half cent varieties combined. I 
accumulated over thirty specimens before I got bored and stopped 
adding them. I have seen at least another thirty in other 
collections or offered for sale. Obviously, one of mine would 
meet your definition of "wouldn't mind parting with." The price 
will be one dollar, so please don't make me a counteroffer! 



mb 


R. TETTENHORST 

MO NORTH FOURTH STREET 
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Tett- 


I got your list this afternoon. All I can say is WOW! This is exactly the kind of information I am looking for. I 
would sure love to see a couple of those at EAC next year if you wouldn't mind. 

You have two on planchets cut from copper half dollar trials. I suppose you will be going after the new 
discovery that was reported in today's Numismatic News? 

One thing that jumped out at me is that you have over 30 error 1795 C6a. I have an interesting one of those, 
myself. It is the one mentioned in Breen's book that has "STORE O" on the edge and a cracked planchet. 
There was obviously no quality control at all in the mintage of that variety! 

I noticed you have obverse and reverse brockages of presumably the same variety. Absolutely amazing. 

As you indicated, I will pore over this and see what I can make of it. This is going to be fun. 

Do you have a sense of whether the number of errors drops a lot after 1825? I would guess that it probably 
does. 

MANY thanks again. 

Cheers, 


Bill 


6 - 16-05 


BILL 

To complete your file, enclosed 
are photocopies of the two 
catalog listings for the half 
cent that I sent you last 
week. 
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The Tower Hill Collection 


half Cents 



2013 1793 Breen-2. Net VG-8, but actually a F-15 coin, with some ob¬ 
verse pitting. Rarity-3. Pleasing golden brown toning enhances 
both surfaces. 

Liberty Cap half cents, with the eflifgy facing left, were coined only in the year 1793, 
and'hence are eagerly sought by type collectors as well as half cent specialists. 



2014 1794 B-9. F-15. Rarity-2. Appealing chocolate brown toning. Both 
surfaces have better-than-average centering. Very attractive for the 
grade. 

The die states are advanced with a heavy crack through the lib¬ 
erty cap and small reverse cud at 7:00 as illustrated. 

2015 Selection of half cents, all different design types: ☆ 1794 VG-8, 
with scratches on both surfaces ☆ 1804 Plain 4. No Stems. VF-30 ☆ 
1834 EF-45 * 1837 Hard Times token. Low49. VF-35 ☆ 1854 EF- 
45. (Total: 5 pieces) 



2016 1795 Lettered Edge, Pole to Cap. B-l. F-15. Rarity-2. Dark olive- 
brown fields and medium tan devices. Faintly porous, yet not unat¬ 
tractively so. A popular issue. 

2017 Group of half cents: ☆ 1803 (2). G4 and AG-3. Both pieces porous 
☆ 1804 Plain 4, Stemless reverse. VF-20 ☆ 1805 Medium 5, 
stemless reverse. VG-8, porous ☆ 1806 Large 6, Stems. G-4. Sev¬ 
eral obverse marks ☆ 1807 F-12. Numerous obverse scratches ☆ 
1809 (3). One F-12, and two G-4 ☆ 1810 G-4. Minor porosity ☆ 
1828 13 Stars. VF-20 ☆ 1832 EF-45 * 1835 EF45 ☆ 1837 half cent 
token. Low-49. VF-30. (Total: 14 pieces) 

2018 1804 Spiked Chin variety. B-7. EF-40 BN (NGC). Rarity-1. Deep 
golden brown surfaces with hints of frosty mint lustre in the pro¬ 
tected areas. 



2019 1804 Plain 4, Stemless Reverse. B-10. AU-55 (PCGS). Rarity.] 
Deep tan surfaces with areas of darker olive toning. 



2020 1804 Plain 4. Stemless wreath. B-fO . VF-30. Glossy golden brown 
surfaces. Possibly struck over a half cent brockage, with incuse let¬ 
ters LF and NT, together with some incuse laurel wreath foliage 
present on Miss Liberty’s head. Walter Breen noted in his half cent 
Encyclopedia that “Ronald J. Guth has shown me a State I coin 
overstruck on a brockage.” Since the presently offered piece has 
been off the market for decades, the specimen seen by Walter is 
probably not the same piece offered here. Although this appears 
to us to have authentic brockage undertype, it is possible that the 
feature was added outside of the Mint. We invite prospective bid¬ 
ders to examine the coin and draw their own conclusions. Sold as 

From Stack’s Anderson-Dupont sale of November 1954, Lot 1084. 

2021 Half cent quartette: ☆ 1806 Small 6, Stemless Reverse. VF-25. Dark 
chocolate brown surfaces ☆ 1834 MS-62. A lustrous deep tan 
specimen with hints of mint red on both sides. A tiny edge mark is 
noted at 10:00 ☆ 1849 EF-40. A pleasing example of a noted 
“sleeper” ☆ 1857 AU-55. Final year of the series. Pleasing tan sur¬ 
faces with much lustre remaining. (Total: 4 pieces) 

2022 Offering of attributed half cents with dates spanning more than 
four decades: ☆ 1808/7 overdate. Breen-2. VF-20, corroded ☆ 
1828 13 Stars. B-l. AU-50 ☆ 1835 B-2. AU-50 ☆ 1850 B-l. VF-20, 
with reverse dents ☆ 1857 B-l. AU-55. Dipped long ago and now 
retoned. (Total: 5 pieces) 

2023 1850 B-l. MS-63 BN (PCGS). Uniform tobacco brown toning en¬ 
hances both the obverse and reverse. Most of the design features 
show superb detail definition. 

2024 1857 B-l. MS-62. Glossy and attractive. Mostly chocolate brown, 
with wisps of original mint brilliance noted around the stars, let¬ 
ters, and numerals. 
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THE ANDERSON DUPONT 
CATALOGUE 

PART II 

UNITED STATES SILVER 


Public Auction Sale 
NOVEMBER 11, 12, 13, 1954 



123 West 57th Street New York 19, N. Y. 
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U. S. HALF CENTS 


1077 1804. B-37 :3-D. G-8. Spiked Chin; Encircling Cracks. Gilbert’s State 2, 

with crack heavier at ME, but not a break as in his State 3; rare early 
state of the die. Fine to Very Fine. Medium Olive and steel, with some 
darker brown on reverse. Faintly scratched on face. (Book, 15 x 25c). 

1078 1804. B-38:3-E. G-7. Common Spiked Chin; Break through R. Very 

Fine; obverse nice, reverse with one or two minor edge bruises, and a 
corrosion spot at top. Medium steel, mottled with brown. (Book, 20 
x 15c). 

1079 1804. B-39:4-E. G-5. Wide Date. Very Fine plus. Pale olive and steel. 

Very Attractive. Unimportant handling marks on neck. (Book, 25 x 
15c). 

1080 1804. B-40:5-E. G-4. High 4; Break through R. Extremely Fine, plus. 

Lustrous Light olive mottled with darker brown. Minute defects on ob¬ 
verse rim. Uncommon condition, and a “type” coin; this and the pre¬ 
ceding lot are the two varieties usually sold as “Crosslet 4, stems.” 
(Book, 45 x 15c). 



1081 1804. B-41:5-F. G-3. Crosslet 4; Stemless. Mint State. Mint red and light 

brown; green spot at TE of STATES. Only three known in Mint State, 
according to the Ryder catalogue. Highly desirable, and a very rare 
“type” coin in this condition. (Book, 60 x 25c x iy 2 ). Brand Specimen. 

1082 1804. B-41. Duplicate. Extremely Fine, nicked. Rusted obverse die. A 

freak coin, as the reverse is double struck, the two strikings about 
% mm. apart, and “mutually obliterative.” Highly unusual. 

1083 1804. B-42:6-F. G-2. Common Plain 4, stemless. Uncirculated. Lustrous 

light brown and light olive. Equal to the Ryder coin which brought $11, 
and “type” coin. (Book 55 x 12y 2 c.). 

1084 1804. B-42. Duplicate. Better than Very Fine, though nicked and not well 

struck up, but a freak. Part of olive branch on hair, and ONE CENT 
faintly on face and hair; apparently the same principle as a brockage, 
but all of devices visible. Unusual, probably rare. 

1085 1804. B-43:6-G. G-l. Plain 4, stems. Very Fine, but gashed through 

CENT, and nicked on both sides. (Book, 10 x 75c). 

1086 1805. B-44 -,1-A. G-4. Small 5, Stems. Reverse of 1803. From the Commo¬ 

dore Eaton Collection and $375.00 was paid for this excessive rarity, 
only 2 are known in this condition. R.7. Very Fine but burnished, tooled 
and retouched. 

1087 1805. B-45:l-B. G-3. Small 5 stems; swell before face. R-7. Very Good or 

better, and only three known according to the Ryder catalogue. Almost 
unobtainable in Fine. Dark brown blending with lighter brown. In¬ 
significant handling marks on both sides. Cleanly and evenly worn; 
weak at CE of CENT as on all ten known specimens. Cat. $40 Fine, but 
worth more. (Book, 8 x $5). 
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Dear Tett- 


I scanned the coin. This weekend, if the weather is good, I will photograph it. Photos look a lot better. I find 
half cents photograph best in sunlight. 

I am still kind of overwhelmed by your generosity. I am assuming that you would like me to keep quiet about 
this. Am I right? 

Cheers, 

Bill 




Thursday, June 09, 2005 America Online: HalfCent 


